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LUGGAGE MANAGEMENT. 

TxE method of managing luggage by the railways 
of the United Kingdom is about as loose and 
unsatisfactory as it is possible to be. For it there 
is only one extenuation, and that is the difficulty 
of dealing with masses of people who are dis- 
inclined to submit to any interference with their 
freedom of action. Accustomed to so far look 
after their luggage themselves, they do not like 
the idea of coming under the obligation of aban- 
doning it wholly to officials, This seems to be at 
the root of present arrangements ; but the time has 
come when, for the sake of security, better views 
ought to prevail. It is not saying too much, 
or saying what is not the fact, to affirm that 
by the existing system, universal we believe in 
this country, facilities and temptations are offered 
to every thievish rascal to make off with luggage at 
any station he may'choose, but especially at the 
termini. Several cases of this sort of theft have 
lately been reported in the newspapers, but these 
represent only a very small proportion of the cases 
that are daily occurring. Newspapers take note of 
those only which result in an occasional capture. 
We noticed some time ago that the Plymouth 
police had captured a man in the act of making off 
with a gentleman’s portmanteau at the railway 
station, and found at his lodgings a number of 
portmanteaus which had been stolen, amongst 
them one which contained securities for over ten 
thousand pounds. Now, it is intolerable that such 
a thing should be possible, and all the more so, 
as there can be no difficulty whatever in prevent- 
ing it. 

Why should we in this country be in such a 


matter so far behind our neighbours on the con- 
tinent? ‘They manage these things better’ You 
hand your luggage to the railway officials before 
taking your seat in the carriage. It is labelled 
to the station whither you are going. It is, more- 
over, numbered ; and you receive a ticket with 
the corresponding number and description of your 
‘ packages, which is equivalent to a receipt. When 


you reach your destination, you present your 


ticket, and receive your luggage, which is handed 
to you, or some one on your behalf, only on the 
exchange of your ticket for it, The railway 
Company holds itself responsible, and the officials 
therefore take every care that nothing is lost 
in transitd; and stealth is rendered impossible, 
unless, indeed, the ticket be first stolen. For 
this security you pay a small coin, averaging 
about one penny for each article ; a sum no one 
certainly grudges, to insure his luggage being safe 
and his mind free from anxiety about it. 

Compare this with the system, or rather no- 
system, of our railways. Arrived at the terminus 
let us suppose, the porters begin to tear out the 
luggage—portmanteaus, boxes, hat-boxes, carpet- 
bags, parcels of every description, and toss them 
helter-skelter into an indiscriminate heap upon the 
platform. The passengers whose property is thus 
roughly handled congregate around, nervous and 
excited. A general scramble ensues. Ladies are 
jostled ; old gentlemen get their shins bruised or 


their toes tramped on; young children holding on . 


by their mothers’ or nurses’ dress, wondering and 
confused, or terrified by the hubbub and scream- 
ing, run no small risk of getting smothered or 
crushed in the press. The passenger who is able to 
collect all his luggage in safety has much reason 
to congratulate himself, 
may happen to have no masculine companion to 
look after their traps, and who may not be par- 
ticularly strong-minded and strong-bodied, shrink 
back, and stand aloof in the outskirts of the crowd, 
and so run a proportionally greater risk of being 
robbed. In the midst of the bustle and con- 
fusion and crush, a gentlemanly looking individual 
quickly and quietly gets hold of a portmanteau, 
adroitly half conceals it with a plaid or greatcoat, 
and walks off. The chances are he eludes detec- 
tion and secures his prize. He will certainly do 
so if the owner has not his eye on his property, 
for assuredly there is no one else who will 
interfere. But it is possible the owner, if he 
is pretty sharp, and happens to be pretty far 
forward in the crowd, recognises his property thus 
surreptitiously taken possession of. He pounces 
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upon the ‘gentleman’ with a rough challenge: 
*Hollo! where are you going with my port- 
manteau ?’ 

‘Your portmanteau!’ is the confident reply ; 
‘it is mine.’ 

‘Nothing of the sort, is the indignant answer. 
* My name is on the brass plate.’ 

The gentlemanly looking depredator thus ar- 
rested, affects to be equally sure the portman- 
teau is his, but cannot escape the challenge of 
the real owner to prove whose it is by a closer 
inspection; so he mildly puts it down with a 
charming air of injured but conscious innocence ; 
and lo! it turns out as the real owner had said. 
With a genial and deprecatory smile, the gentle- 
manly looking thief gracefully lifts his hat and 
makes a most ample apology: ‘I beg a thousand 
pardons ; I was perfectly sure it was mine. It is 
exactly like it. What a stupid mistake!’ 

The proprietor of said portmanteau is somewhat 
ruffled, but congratulates himself upon his prompt- 
ness in recovering his property without any more 
trouble or inconvenience, never thinking at the 
moment that in all probability, if he had not been 
in the front rank of the crowd and keeping a sharp 
outlook, he would never have seen it again. This 
is ne imaginary case. It is exactly what we once 
witnessed, and it is what no doubt often occurs. 

Another thing certainly also often occurs, The 
thief is not noticed, and gets clear off with his 
booty. And what remedy is there? What can 
you do in such a case as we have sketched? If 
you were sure the gentlemanly looking depre- 
dator was a thief, you would very probably give 
him into custody. But how can you be sure or 
prove he was not speaking the truth? Perhaps 
he was. Perhaps he was no thief. He did not 
look like one. Portmanteaus are very much alike. 
A perfectly honest man might have made such a 
mistake. You shrink from causing a scene on the 
platform. It might turn out that he is a perfectly 
honourable gentleman, and of course therefore 
utterly incapable of doing such a thing as you 
suspect ; and you would in that case be so grieved 
to wound his feelings by charging him with 
theft. Whatever your suspicions may be, you are 
glad enough you have not lost your property, and 
you do not care to put yourself to the inconve- 
nience of following up the matter any further. 

There is another way in which passengers’ 
luggage is in danger of being lost, and often is 
lost. It may have been properly addressed and 
labelled to your intended destination; but as 
every one knows, there is never any difficulty in 
getting it from the guard at any intermediate 
station. You say to the guard: ‘I want my port- 
manteau, labelled to such a place, and with my 
name on it’—giving your name. ‘I’m going to 
wait here till next train.” You look into the van 
and point out what you want—the label and 
address just as you said. The guard hands it out 
to you without hesitation or suspicion, Now, sup- 
pose instead of the applicant being yourself—the 


owner—it is some one else, a professional portman- 
teau-stealer, who wants your portmanteau, which 
he thinks from the look of it promises something 
worth a little risk. He has set covetous eyes 
on it at the station of embarkation before it was 
put into the van, and@he takes a mental note 
of the address and destination. At any, to him, 
convenient intermediate station at which the train 
may be stopping, he applies to the guard just 
as you might have done, giving all particulars 
of name, address, and destination with the most 
innocent and off-hand promptness, and as easily 
as you would have done, carries off your property 
in triumph. 

A few months ago the writer was travelling 
from Stirling to Edinburgh. His luggage was 
labelled and addressed to the Waverley terminus. 
It fortunately happened that he was looking out of 
the window at the Haymarket Station, where 
tickets are collected, and was not a little surprised 
to see a man coolly walking away with his port- 
manteau. Springing out of the train, he speedily 
recovered it. The train was just starting, and 
he had no time to consider whether he should 
take any further notice of the matter; but he very 
strongly suspects he made an exceedingly narrow 
escape of being victimised by a portmanteau-stealer. 
A lady-friend of the present writer going from 
Stirling to Glasgow, saw her portmanteau, which 
was fully addressed, properly labelled at Stirling 
Station, and put on the railway barrow amongst 
other luggage in charge of a porter, ready to be 
put into the van on the arrival of the train from 
the north, Never doubting that all was right, 
she did not go to see it put in; but when she 
arrived at Glasgow her portmanteau was nowhere 
to be found; and she never recovered it or obtained 
any trace of it; nor did she obtain any compensa- 
tion from the Company, being unable to prove 
that it was put into the luggage-van. It was 
stolen, that was certain ; and all the probabilities 
pointed to its having been ‘appropriated’ at one 
of the intermediate stations in some such way as 
we have indicated. 

Now, we say these things should not be pos- 
sible; and if the continental system, to which 
we have referred, or the American were adopted 
by railway Companies in this country, they 
would not be possible. Moreover, the Com- 
panies would, we believe, make a handsome 
profit out of the small luggage-fees. At any- 
rate they certainly would not suffer loss by such 
an arrangement, and passengers would be secured 
against theft and the anxiety and uncertainty 
they must always feel so long as the present 
system continues, ‘Passengers are requested to 
look after their own luggage, as the Company will 
not be responsible for its safety unless booked and 
paid for as goods,’ Such a notice looks exceedingly 
like grim irony on the part of the Companies, 
for they render such looking after impossible, by 
stowing away passengers’ luggage in the van, and 
so removing it from the owners’ personal super- 
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vision. But after all, such intimation notwith- 
standing, we believe*the question of responsibility 
is not altogether as the Companies represent or 
wish people to suppose. Should your luggage not 
be forthcoming at your journey’s end, if you can 

that it was to the van properly 
addressed and labelled, and moreover prove the 
approximate value of the same, the court, if appealed 
to, will order compensation up to a certain amount. 
But these are just things you will find not so easy 
to prove, and failure of proof in these respects 
means no redress, But even if you should succeed 
in recovering thg money value of your stolen 
property, the inconvenience and annoyance and 
expense to which you are certain to be subjected, 
are vexatious in the extreme, And'even ‘that is 
not all. Very probably your portmanteau con- 
tained something, some family relic or keepsake, 
of small intrinsic value indeed, but to you invalu- 
able, and the loss of which you will never cease 
to deplore. 

The only objection we have ever heard to the 
adoption of the continental system is the time that 
it is alleged would be lost before the luggage could 
be distributed by the officials, and people are 
generally in too great a hurry to be off, to wait. 
To this it ought to be an amply sufficient reply, 
that the difference could not be more than a very 
few minutes, which surely would be far more than 
compensated for by the security that would be 
gained. But further, people who may be travel- 
ling with much luggage, requiring it to be con- 
veyed in the van, are not generally in such a 
hurry as to make the additional few minutes of 
any consequence ; while those on the other hand 
who are in hot haste—business men for the most 
part going between their country residences and 
their offices—have commonly very little luggage, 
probably only a small hand-bag, which they can 
always take with them in the carriage. 

On the whole, we submit it is full time some- 
thing were done to protect the travelling public 
from the depredations of portmanteau-stealers. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER VII.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

* He is gone,’ he said—‘ gone without a trace.’ 
Waat acharm clings always about the past. It 
is easy to believe and graceful to proclaim the 
exceeding happiness of childhood. But I am not 
at all sure that most men’s raptures on this matter 
are very real, or that they are always based on any 
very vivid recollection. It is certain that the man 
who is distracted by the playful noises of children 
has forgotten his own childhood, A remembrance 
of early boyhood is a retention of infancy. The 
juvenile man remembers his juvenility. Looking 
back, I aim conscious of the fact that there is be- 
tween me and the time I look at, an atmosphere of 
glamour. The child of my remembrance is partly 
—or I fear so—the child of my own after-crea- 
tion. Ihave moulded and modelled my infant 
memories; or if I have not, I am indeed fallen. 
*“ God help thee, Elia—how art thou changed !— 
thou art sophisticated ! I know how honest, how 
courageous—for a weakling—thou wert, how reli- 


But if ever I was happy, I know that I was 
happy then—in the first month I spent in Island 
Hall. Waking in the morning—I remember now 
how the wet boughs would tap against the 
window, and how the late dawn came grayly in 
between the white curtains—I woke to a sense of 
luxury in my surroundings which was altogether 
new and strange and beautiful. Every day’s 
breakfast was an event. Aunt Bertha was presi- 
dent over that simple table ; Sally was in invari- 
able attendance; and it was there that Polly and I 
made our first daily encounter, and my heart had 
fastened to each of them. 

In what other respect soever my after-thoughts 
have moulded memory, I am quite sure about one 
matter. Taking leave to regard myself as I was 
at that time—as indeed, indeed I very fairly may 
—as a creature altogether differing from my 
present self, I am inclined to think that the chief 
part I played in this episode of my life must 
have been very gracious to the on-looker, I bend 
over myself now—over that past child-self—in a 
sorrowful wonder that the chivalrous and tender 
soul I knew it, should ever have fallen thus away 
—could possibly have degenerated into that poor 
creature who wears his name, and who pretends 
to his adult personality, 

I fell in love with Polly. Whether by the 
pure light of unadulterated instinct, I could have 
done so, I cannot guess; but I had reading 
enough to help out my imaginings, and I fell in 
love. Polly ordered me whithersoever she would, 
and was as conscious of my enslaved condition as 
I was myself. She was a sort of female Ahasuerus 
—I a kind of male Esther, admitted to the 
royal courts by rare extension of the royal 
favour, and approaching with an almost sacred 
awe. The books to which I had access at this 
time were many and various, In one of them—a 
certain trashy novel of the Lady Laura Matilda 
species—I found mention of a jongleur, I became 
a jongleur. With the delicate fervour of a min- 
strel, with the reticence and awe that minstrel 
might experience in the presence of his queen, 
I, in happy moments, was permitted to approach 
the throne of love, and to open up my budget of 
stories, travelling at times through those lands of 
grim humour known as The History of the Three 
Bears—which lands I explored under Polly’s 
formal order—touching at times upon the terror 
of the Bluebeard Chamber—unfolding, in antres 
vast and deserts idle the tent of Peribanou—sally- 
ing forth in disguise with Haroun Alraschid and 
the Grand Vizier—whose names, by-the-way, were 
a terror and a stumbling-block—and rising at 
times to the tragic heights of Little Red Riding- 
hood. 

The season of the year went against the possi- 
bility of outdoor excursions. The greater part of 
our time was spent in that chamber in which I 
was first introduced to Polly. Polly would sit 
enthroned near the fireplace, whilst I, fenced 
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from the fire, and prepared myself for my story- 
telling function. My queen’s especial passion at 
this time was the cutting of scraps of paper into 
quaint devices—an operation in which Uncle Will 
at times engaged himself with a splendid adroitness, 
In her leisure hours,‘ Polly generally sat with a 

ir of scissors in her hand, engaged in the manu- 
| sod of dragons and other wonders ; and by a 
queenly wave of scissors or of dragon I was now 
and again admitted to audience. My business of 
amusement over, I was dismissed, being occasion- 
ally rewarded with a paper emblem of royalty’s 
approval, At other times Polly would unbend, 
and would condescend to meet me on an equal 
footing. 

It is easy enough, no doubt, for any adult 
person who may read this chronicle to laugh at 
those childish raptures ; but I protest that at such 
times I was filled with a tranquillity of peace, a 
satisfied hope, such as I have never since experi- 
enced, such a soft gladness and chastened joy as 
might become the mind of some meek angel. 

I can remember quite distinctly how, under 
these influences, the past melted and grew un- 
defined. It was a somewhat hard past, with not 


always enough to eat in it, and not always enough | m 


to wear ; a*past in which rude and domineerin 
boy-giants, wearing clogs and corduroys, an 
addicted to the practice of mauling such unpro- 
tected and inoffensive youth as they encountered, 
held evil place. I remember how far-off that past 
came to look ; and yet it was always near enough 
to give an added relish to my security and com- 
fort. Ican thank heaven that it is near enough 
even now for that, and I can think of such as hold 
a like place with something more of sympathy 
and kindliness than I should probably have known 
without it. The only fragment of that near past 
which still remained forcibly with me was the 
face, and it had welded itself into my life in an 
altogether inexplicable way. I can only describe 
the feeling I had concerning it by saying that it 
seemed always in attendance in some anteroom of 
fancy, and always clamouring to be let in. It 
came to haunt me so that it grew into a habit of 
reproducing itself in other faces—the living faces of 

opleabout me. I saw it often, for instance, in Mr 

airholt’s face, in Uncle Will’s, in Aunt Bertha’s, 
It would flash out at unexpected times, and would 
disappear again as rapidly as it came, being gone 
before I could fix it. It was my constant companion 
when alone, and I often dreamed of it. I suppose 
I must have been a morbidly fanciful child—as I 
know that I am now a morbidly fanciful man— 
but I had a decided joy in the fact of my personal 
proprietorship of this phantom, As I became more 
and more accustomed to its exigent presence in 
that antechamber of fancy, I became also less 
afraid of being afraid, and often let it in of 
my own free-will, and extracted a delicious fright 
from it. This very soon brought about the result 
which might have been expected, and custom 
robbed the unwholesome pleasure of its keenness. 
If it had not been that the events of life began to 
move for me with somewhat more rapidity, I 
might have worn it out altogether by this over- 
use,’and so have missed that knowledge of a great 
life-tragedy to which it led me. 

I had n in Island Hall exactly a month 
when I was witness to a conversation between 
Mr Fairholt and Aunt Bertha, I was not often 


in his room; but was on this occasion carried 
down by Sally, who had been sent for me. She 
was evidently much disturbed, and was very 
defiant of something. As she carried me down- 
stairs she hugged me several times, imprinting her 
buttons painfully on mégirame in the strength of 
her affection, ‘Tapping at the door of Mr Fair- 
holt’s room, and being by him peevishly invited 
to come in, she entered, bearing me in her arms, 
I was ridiculously conscious, I remember, of a 
certain want of dignity in my own behalf in this 
proceeding ; but when I made a motion to escape, 
Sally only held me tighter; and having been 
pond strictly trained in ways of obedience to her, 

stayed where I was. Mr Fairholt was seated in 
an arm-chair near the fire, and Aunt Bertha stood 
on the rug with one hand tapping a little angrily 
on the mantel-piece. 

‘You may set down the child and go, Troman,’ 
said Mr Fairholt. 

‘Begging pardon, sir,’ said Sally ; ‘but might 
I make bold to be allowed to stay ?” 

Mr Fairholt looked up angrily. 

‘I brought him here,’ continued Sally, ‘on 
condition as he wasn’t to be took away from 


Mr Fairholt looked at Aunt Bertha, casting his 
hands abroad fretfully, but said nothing, 

Aunt Bertha turned and said: ‘Give me the 
child, Troman. Nothing shall be done that is 
not for his good ; be sure of that. I will let you 
know what we have decided to do, as soon as we 
have decided anything.’ 

‘Thank you ma’am,’ said Sally; and set me 
down and left the room. 

Aunt Bertha took a seat, and drawing me to 
her side, put an arm about me. 

‘What possible object,’ asked the old gentleman, 
‘do you think you can serve by bringing him 
here ?” 

‘There are some people,’ said Aunt Bertha, with 
an angry little laugh, and an angry little shake 
of her head, ‘who can only remember that which 
is directly under their noses. I want you to 
remember, Robert,’ she continued in a changed 
tone, ‘that you were almost as defenceless, though 
not so young, when his father helped you, and 
to refuse now to give him house-room, does 
really seem to me inhuman.’ There Aunt 
Bertha became angry again, and spoke with great 
decision. 

Mr Fairholt raised his eyes for a moment to 
meet hers, but dropped them hurriedly. ‘I told 
you before,’ he said, ‘that I would give you a 
month to think what you would do with him. 
The month has gone, and you have done noth- 
ing.’ 

*Surel , said Aunt Bertha, ‘you are not insen- 
sible to the claims he has upon you ?’ 

‘ All this, said Mr Fairholt, rising and walking 
in that irritated way of his up and down the 
room, ‘is very sentimental and womanly and so 
forth, I have no doubt. But now what do I 
propose to do?’ He stopped short before her, 
fidgeting with his hands; and she passed me over 
to the other side of her chair, and laid her left 
arm round my shoulder, drawing me to her, as if 
sheltering me. ‘I don’t say, turn him out to 
starve. I don’t even say, send him back with his 
old nurse, that—that woman, Troman,’ He spoke 
of Sally in an angry way, pausing before the 
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word ‘woman,’ as if in search of some unpleasant 
adjective, and jerking it out spitefully when he 
decided upon it. ‘There’s nothing inhuman or 
barbarous in what I propose to do. I tell you 
that I don’t like the child. I tell you that he 
irritates and worries ma I tell you that I will 
not have him grow up with my daughter and in 
my house.’ 

* raed said Aunt Bertha, ‘what will you 
do 

‘T will do anything in reason—anything short 
of that. What do you ask me to do ?’ 

‘Task you to do what seems to be your clear 
duty,’ she responded. ‘The child is fatherless and 
motherless, and is your nephew.’ 

‘You talk nonsense, Bertha. He is ‘not my 
nephew; he is not even yours. He is the son 
of my sister's husband’s brother—your husband’s 
brother. His mother I never knew. His father I 
have not even seen for years. And now you urge 
upon me the mere fact that I had a business loan 
from him—which I repaid, mind you, Bertha— 
which I repaid, honourably and with interest— 
every farthing. And you bring this as a reason 
I should maintain the child, whom I dislike, 
and in whom I perceive’ the seeds of—the seeds of 
—of unpleasant influences—that I should main- 
tain him, not as I like and as it suits me, but in 
your way ; whether I like it or not, and whether 
it suits me or not—in my own house and in 
companionship with my child! I have told you 
already, Bertha, and I repeat it—it is prepos- 
terous’ Mr Fairholt went up and down the 
room in a series of peevish jerks, and was quite 
white with anger when he concluded. He resumed 
his seat, and sat in silence, except for a short gasp 
of incredulous indignation now and then. 

‘I don’t say, Robert, said Aunt Bertha, persua- 
sively, ‘that the relationship is a very intimate one; 
but still it is a relationship, and it must be recog- 
nised. I am sorry to hear you speak about the 
loan in that way. I think you have forgotten 
the facts’ There Aunt Bertha again grew very 
decided. ‘It was not a business loan. No busi- 
ness man would have advanced it. You are cer- 
tainly wrong about the interest. That, Iremember, 
he declined to take.’ 

*I don’t care,’ said Mr Fairholt, flushing a little. 
‘TI should have said that I offered it, that I—I 
pressed it upon him. I will not have the child 
in my house. He can be just as ha py and as 
well-off elsewhere. Send him to me 

‘The child, said Aunt Bertha, drawing me a 
little closer to her side, ‘is very young and deli- 


cate. He has no home of his own, nor have LI. | can 


I can’t at all understand your aversion to him; 
and I may tell you, Robert, once for ail, that 
sooner than see him disearded and shut out from 
home-influences, I will find a home of my own 
again, and take him with me.’ 

‘I don’t mean that at all, Bertha,’ said Mr 
Fairholt. ‘You know how glad I am to have 
you here,’ 

Aunt Bertha smiled—a hard little smile—and 
said nothing, 

He caught her glance for a moment furtively, 
and went on in haste: ‘Let him go to school, 
and come here for his holidays. Let him be sent 
to a good school. I don’t grudge him that. But 
I cannot, and I will not have him here always. 
He annoys me; he worries me. When you 


speak, Bertha, of the claims his father had upon 
me, you speak ignorantly. Those claims were 
annulled and more than annulled by his conduct 
afterwards, You know that I never spoke to him 
for years.’ 

‘I did not know it,’ said Aunt Bertha sadly ; 
‘and I am very sorry to hear it now.’ 

‘Of course,’ said he, irritated by her tone, ‘ the 
separation, in your mind at least, would be of 
my seeking. But I tell you that he came here, 
and in this very room flaunted his favours in my 
face. I shall not attempt to justify myself.’ 

‘I make no accusation, Robert,’ she replied. ‘If 
you are willing to send the child to school, and 
to allow him to return here for his holidays, I am 
willing to accept that as a compromise. He is 
very young and very little’ She looked down 
pityingly upon me, and in a vague sort of way 

was conscious of feeling sorry for myself. And 
though the feeling was vague, there was such a 
pity in her face and voice that the tears rose to 
my eyes. She bent down and kissed me. ‘It 
would be kinder in you,’ she went on, ‘to let him 
stay here for a while.’ 

‘I thought,’ said Mr Fairholt, nervously inter- 
lacing his fingers and snatching them apart, ‘that 
you accepted the compromise. It is no compromise 
unless he goes at once.’ 

My aunt rose taking my hand in hers. ‘ Will 
you leave me,’ she asked, ‘to select a school ?’ 

can discuss that together,’ he answered. 

‘Very good,’ replied my aunt, and so led me 
from the room and into my own bedchamber, 
where we found Sally, making a great pretence 
of dusting and arranging, 

‘Would you mind saying what’s been done, 
ma’am ? asked Sally, turning round with a duster 
in her hand. 

‘Mr Fairholt is very strongly in favour of 
sending the child to school. I think too that it 
would be the better course. We must not grow 
up idle and ignorant ; must we, Johnny ?’ 

I recognised this as an m4 ae to Sally, and 
answered ‘No’ as stoutly as I could, for I saw 
premonitory symptoms of tears in her eyes. Not- 
withstanding the stoutness of my answer, the tears 
came, 

¢O ma’am,’ cried Sally, ‘I can’t let him go.’ 

‘Now Troman,’ said Aunt Bertha, ‘you mustn’t 
be ridiculous,’ 

‘No ma/am,’ assented Sally, amenable to dis- 
cipline. 

‘He will not G0 far away, and we will make 
arrangements to let you see him as often as you 

? 


‘Couldn’t I go with him, ma’am ?’ said Sally. 
‘Couldn’t I take a situation in the school ?’ 

‘I think you had better stay with us, Troman,’ 
said my aunt, smiling. ‘It is scarcely likely that 
a school can afford to keep a domestic servant for 
every pupil. He will probably go to school in 
Wrethedale, which is very close at hand; and you 
will be able to see him perhaps as often as once 
a week. And then, you know,’ said my aunt, 
humouring Sally, ‘ we shall have him coming back 
quite a young gentleman.’ 

Sally brightened a little at these fairer promises, 
and wiped her eyes. At the sound of hoofs in the 
carriage-drive below, I looked through the window, 
and saw Mr Fairholt in the act of mounting a 
horse held by the groom. Aunt Bertha also 
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looked out, and seeing what I saw, shrugged her 
shoulders a little. She left me with Sally a 
moment afterwards, and that good creature, as 
was her wont on all disturbing occasions, moist- 
ened me with her tears. She emptied upon me, 
as a guard against possible starvation in my as yet 
unfixed new quarters, the sum of two shillings and 
threepence-halfpenny in copper. She also gave 
me a thimble, of which she instructed me to take 
especial care, since its continued possession be- 
tokened ‘luck.’ Then she sat down on the floor 
and took me in her arms, and grew quite cheerful, 
and we had a long, long talk together. I opened 
my heart to Sally then, as always. I had been 
very shy about my passion for Polly ; but I told 
her then with a serious fervour, which I have not 
felt often since, that I meant to come back a great 
man and marry that young lady. Sally was as 
much delighted at this protestation as I at her 
delight, and received it with the utmost enthu- 
siasm, We talked the matter over until I verily 


believe that Sally was as strongly infected as | Be 


myself, and accepted it in her simple faith as 
earnestly as though I had been five-and-twenty, 
and had propounded it in all manly seriousness. 

‘And I shall be a man soon; shan’t I, 
Sally ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Sally, rocking delightedly to and 
fro, and leaning on me in her happiness, ‘ Why, 
you’re quite a man a’ready in them things!’ 
Sally set me on my feet in order to look at me, 
and chuckled over me in very admiration and 
affection. 

‘Do you think, Sally,” I inquired—‘do you 
think she’ll have me ?’ 

‘ Why, bless the child !’ cried Sally in an ecstasy, 
of course she will.’ 

Therewith she made a dart at me and embraced 
me, bruising my nose against the brazen present- 
ment of a horned Dian who stared from a huge 
brooch in Sally’s collar. That brooch was the gift 
of a young carpenter who was devotedly attached 
to her, and whose epistles—occasionally brought 
by a young urchin in corduroys to the old cottage 
in the Black Country, and inscribed not infre- 
quently on thin pieces of smooth-planed deal—it 
had been one of my earliest tasks to decipher. 

‘And then, Johnny,’ said Sally, blushing and 
chuckling, ‘when you’re growed a fine gentleman, 
and you’re married and all settled down comfort- 
able, I’ll come and keep house for you; and you 
shall have Bob for groom and gardéner.’ 

I promised earnestly that I would, and there the 
conversation closed. I heard Mr Fairholt’s voice 
below, and thought how soon he had returned. 
But the time had gone quickly during my talk 
with Sally, and the hour for tea had arrived. It 
was already dusk, and before tea was over had 

wn quite dark, I was not as a rule allowed 

own-stairs after dark at all; but impelled by 
what childish vagary I scarcely knew, I stole down 
the stairs and through the hall and on to the damp 
lawn. I ran across with a sense of fear upon me, 
looked over the bridge into the darkness, and 
heard the hurrying river moan below. The voice 
of the river and the darkness of the night frightened 
me, and I retraced my steps quickly. The hall 
beyond the open door lay in black darkness, and 
some one bearing a lamp appeared so suddenly 
within it, that the quick and unexpected advent 
of the light came like a blow upon my eyes. The 


bearer of the lamp was Mr Fairholt. He caught 

sight of me as I stood with one foot upon the door- 

a7 and beckoned me, I went timidly towards 
im, 

‘Bertha!’ he called. 

My aunt came from Mr Fairholt’s room, and I 
noticed that she looked grave and troubled. 

‘I had forgotten,’ said Mr Fairholt, hurriedly 
and nervously. ‘I have made arrangements for 
him. He goes on Thursday.’ He drew a card 
from his pocket, and read it by the light of the 
lamp: ‘“ Rev. Charles Davies, The Grove, Wrethe- 
dale.” At six o’clock. Have things ready as soon 
as possible, and see that he goes,” Then continued 
Mr Fairholt in a somewhat lower tone, ‘I will 
be back as soon as I can. If I have good news, I 
will let you know.’ 

‘Do not keep me in suspense in any case, 
Robert,’ said Aunt Bertha, 

‘You shall hear as soon as possible,’ he answered. 
you everything you want?’ asked Aunt 
rt 


‘Yes, yes,’ he responded irritably. He struggled 
into a greatcoat, and paced in his own excited 
fashion up and down the hall. I heard a sound of 
wheels upon the drive, and the lamps of the do 
cart gleamed through the darkness. Mr Fairholt 
put on his hat and went out. The groom came 
in, and took away-a portmanteau and a travelling- 
tug. Aunt Bertha went to the door and called 
to Mr Fairholt. He returned, and she said some- 
thing to him which I did not hear. I had not 
observed his face till now ; but as she stood aside, 
with her hand upon the door, it came upon me 
suddenly, with such a horror as I can scarcely 
name—in every lineament, and in its tone of 
awful pallor—with its haggard eyes and updrawn 
lip, the face I saw a month ago. In another 
second it was gone and the door was closed. I 
passed up-stairs, and suffered unspeakable nervous 
terrors until, put to bed, I fell asleep with the 
pressure of Sally’s loving hand still on my cheek, 
and slept without a dream, 

For the next day or two Sally scarcely allowed 
me to stray beyond her sight. She followed me 
about like that proverbial hen who finds that she 
has a duckling for a chicken, and discovers that 
the scarce-fledged creature is bent on taking to the 
water. Polly and I had a long and favourable 
interview on the fatal Thursday afternoon. She 
had been all majesty in the morning—a gracious 
majesty, I must confess—frequently waving me 
from my corner—for it was a holiday, and there 
were no lessons from Aunt Bertha—to bid the 
humble jongleur recite her favourite stories, At 
table her majesty was pensive. On the removal of 
the cloth, she cried, and after a little while retired 
from the nursery to indulge a royal sulk in private. 
This over, she reappeared, imperiously and without 
—- provocation kissed me, and then rang the 
bell. This was an act prohibited by authority 
under heavy penalties, except in cases of great 
emergency. Sally appeared in answer to the call. 
Her majesty, whose eyes were still moist, flounced 
round upon her. 

‘T’oman,’ said her majesty, ‘I tan’t spare him. 
Tell Aunty Bertha he s’an’t go.” With this edict 
she resumed her throne, and set resolutely to work 
upon a paper dragon. 

Sally shook her head. ‘They’re gettin’ Master 
Johnny’s things ready now, Miss Mary.’ a 
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‘I don’t care,’ returned her majesty, with a wave 
of’ the scissors ; ‘I tan’t spare him.’ 
‘Very well, miss, said Sally, and went away 


again, 


Childhood sails a tiny craft, upon a very little 
pool indeed. But the shallows of that little pool 
are deeps to the child. The little waves that 
wimple at the edge are breakers, The child- 
craft suffers wreck as disastrous, or finds passage as 
happy, as the great merchantman that goes down 
in the depths, or is brought by fair winds to the 
desired haven. And I suppose that I was as 
sincerely joyful at the issue of Polly’s childish 
ukase as I have ever been at anything, I was 
persuaded that her judgment was final. Her 
manner carried conviction. She was so convinced 
herself, that in me a doubt would have been an 
unpardonable presumption. So for another hour 
or two, beneath calm skies and over pleasant seas, 
went the barque of Childhood’s Hope with a steady 
breeze abeam. But at four o'clock Aunt Bertha 
came upon the scene as cloud-compeller. The 
horizon darkened—the deeps yawned—the vessel 
foundered. To drop the metaphor: I was carried 
away and dressed, undergoing that operation in a 
condition of mind of the most concentrated misery. 
To take up the metaphor again: I went down 
with the shriek of the tempest in my ears. A 
furious little tempest she was indeed, though 
rapidly silenced by the cloud-compeller, and put 
to bed, like other tempests, with repentant moans. 

The blazing eyes of the dog-cart were at the 
door again. I had taken leave of Sally, and was 
saying good-bye to Aunt Bertha, when a hoarse 
voice called from the gate of the eastern bridge, 
and the ‘groom went crunching down the gravel 
drive, Aunt Bertha stood and listened, with her 
hands upon my shoulders. I can see now the 
kindly stooping attitude change suddenly to one of 
listening fear, the stoop remaining, but its whole 
expression changed, I can see now the kindly 
look, which vanished as though a hand had 

ed across her face and smoothed it out, and 
eft a lookfof waiting terror there. The groom 
came crunching back again, and behind him came 
acab, the horse in the shafts limping painfully, 
and throwing off a great cloud of steam. From 
the cab emerged Mr Fairholt. At the first sight 
of his face, Aunt Bertha started upright, ran to 
him, and took him by the hands. He put her 
away feebly and impatiently, and entering, sank 
into a chair in the hall. Aunt Bertha bent above 
him with an air of great anxiety. He shook his 
head in a slow dazed way from side to side. 

‘He is gone,’ he said—‘ gone, without a trace. 
Has been gone for nearly five weeks.’ 

‘Robert!’ said Aunt Bertha, and put an arm 
about his neck. 

He rose to his feet, setting her arm aside, and 
looked round with his gray face drawn into the 
semblance of that phantom which I knew so well. 
‘Shut out those people,’ he said slowly. He 
caught sight of me, and stooping above me, 
patted me on the shoulder; and with a sudden 
attempt at cheerfulness, which was more dreadful 
than even the ms of his face, he said 
lightly : ‘So our little man is going to school. 
Well, well. Be a good little man. Good-bye.’ 

Aunt Bertha, with a backward glance at him, 

The groom lifted me into the 


he me to the door. 


dog-cart, and having wrapped me in a thick 
travelling-rug, took his place beside me and drove 
me away. As I looked back, I saw the lamplight 
gleaming through the open door, and the lame and 
steaming cab-horse standing dejectedly by it. 


VICTOR JACQUEMONT, THE FRENCH 
NATURALIST. 


To grasp a few of the truths which make up the 
wondrous unity of nature, is the vocation of the 
naturalist ; and no man has ever given himself to 
this noble life-work with a fuller self-abnegation 
than Victor Jacquemont, a promising French 
naturalist, who found in 1832 a premature grave 
in India, 

Born in 1801 in Paris, where his father, a man 
of considerable literary and scientific attainments, 
filled at one time the office of Director of Public 
Instruction, he at a very early age evinced a strong 
attachment to natural history, the practical out- 
come of which was that he received a letter from 
the Directors of the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, 
proposing to him an expedition into India, which 
should be ethnological, geological, and botanical. 
After some little hesitation he accepted this offer, 
and prepared for it at the end of 1827. Before 
setting out on his Indian expedition, he went 
to London, armed with a letter of introduction 
from Baron Cuvier to Sir Alexander Johnston. 
To the kindness of this gentleman he owed the 
flattering reception accorded to him by the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and also letters of introduction to 
the most influential men in India. With the 
Board of Merchant Princes in Leadenhall Street, 
who then swayed the destinies of India, he had 
rather more trouble ; and it was only after several 
vexatious delays that he succeeded in obtaining 
from them the necessary credentials. Furnished 
with these, he embarked on board a man-of-war 
which was bound for Bengal, with the new 
governor of Pondicherry on board. 

La Zélée was a very slow, and moreover a 
very noisy ship; and to the studious naturalist, 
her officers, although good enough fellows, were 
anything but congenial companions. In due 
time, however, that is to say in the beginning 
of May 1829, the vessel arrived in Calcutta ; 
and Jacquemont, scrupulously arrayed in black, 
armed himself with one of his letters of intro- 
duction, and getting into a palanquin, ordered 
himself to be conveyed to the house of the Advo- 
cate-general. Here he was shewn into a large 
drawing-room, where ‘I found,’ he says, ‘three 
ladies in full toilet, and a man with gray hair in a 
light cotton dress; all four being fanned by a 
complicated machinery of hand-screens, Prepared 
only for the grave presence of the Advocate- 
general, he was taken so entirely aback that he 
got momentarily confused, and could only stammer 
out: ‘I used to speak a few words of English, 
but I perceive I have forgotten it all; pray help 
me.’ 

This appeal was irresistible ; he was helped so 
effectually that he was soon at his ease, and quickly 
got rid of all his letters of introduction, including 
one to Lady William Bentinck and another to the 
Governor-general. With both these exalted per- 
sonages he soon became a great favourite, and was 
a frequent and welcome guest at Government 


House. In Calcutta he became at once the fashion; 
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but he had come out to India not to enjoy himself 
but to work. He had, moreover, for his work a 
zeal and ardour which urged him irresistibly to 
give his whole heart and soul to it. He had health 
and strength, and knowledge sufficient to warrant 
fresh discoveries in all the branches of science 
for which he had undertaken to cater; but another 

uisite was wanting to success—money. He 
had been sent out with an allowance of six thou- 
sand francs a year (about two hundred and forty 
pounds), and in his inexperience he had considered 
this sum ample ; now he began to see that it had 
inconveniently narrow limits. He resolved, how- 
ever, to start at once for Benares; but first he 
wrote a letter to the authorities of the Jardin des 
Plantes, setting before them the difficulties of 
his position. Pending an answer to this appeal, 
he bought for six hundred and fifty francs (twenty- 
five pounds) a young Persian horse saddled and 
bridled. This was upon the whole a good invest- 
ment. ‘I read, sleep, and study my plants with 
a magnifying glass,’ he writes, ‘all the time I am 
on horseback, although sometimes he throws me, 
when I am stupid enough to dispute with a beast 
without reason.’ 

When he had fairly set out upon his wanderings, 
he discarded his suit of ceremonious black, and 
arrayed his tall meagre person in a long nankeen 
dressing-gown, over which was wrapped a robe 
of coarse silk ; while his pale spectacled face was 
shaded by a large straw hat covered with black 
taffety ; stockings he did not wear except at night. 
He had a little tent with him—‘a handsome moun- 
tain-tent,’ he calls it—of which he was much 
enamoured ; also a bamboo cot, ten servants, and 
two cars and oxen. ‘I have only two plates,’ he 
says, ‘and I have a man to wash them. Woe be 
to him if they are not clean.’ His habits when 
on the march were as abstemious as possible. At 
four in the morning he breakfasted on a pound of 
rice boiled in milk, with a little sugar, which was 
all the food he took until his tent was pitched in 
the afternoon. Then he dined upon a chicken 
when it was forthcoming, but more usually upon 
some scraggy patriarch of the feathered tribe, 
stewed with rice in rancid ghee or native butter. 
He had no bread, and his only drink was water, 
mixed, when his health required it, with a little 
brandy. When it chanced to be cold at night, or 
when he had much writing to do, he sometimes 
treated himself to a cup of tea. 

On the 31st of December 1829, he arrived at 
Benares, having encountered considerable diffi- 
culties on the road. ‘ Where should I have been,’ 
he writes pathetically in one of his letters, ‘without 
my guard? Undoubtedly drowned in the mud at 
the mouth of some river.’ Since leaving Benares 
he goes on to record: ‘I have come to an admir- 
able arrangement with my horse, who suffers me 
to read undisturbed all day long upon his back, 

rovided I do not thwart him in any of his whims. 

e magnificent English consider this pace very 
4| negligent ; but as they know the value of time, 
my character as a gentleman does not suffer by it.’ 
At Delhi, where he arrived in the beginning of 
March, the Great Mogul held a durbar in order to 
receive him, and solemnly invested him with a 
khelat or dress of honour. This he variously 
describes as resembling a Turkish dressing-gown, 
and a worked muslin dressing-gown ; and to crown 
the honours of his life at Delhi, he goes on to 


mention for the benefit of his father: ‘I never 
go out either in a carriage, a palanquin, or on an 
elephant without a brilliant escort of cavalry,’ 
He was, moreover, styled Sahib Bahadour, or lord 
victorious in war, and by this title he was ever 
afterwards known in the East. In Delhi he left 
the collection which he had formed during the 
five or six hundred leagues he had travelled, and 
in the middle of March resumed his solitary 
wandering life, travelling towards the moun- 
tains, 

These Indian Alps seemed to him inferior in 
picturesqueness and beauty to those of Europe. 
‘In the highest mountains in the world,’ he says, 
‘there is necessarily grandeur, but it is grandeur 
without beauty.’ He found, however, in their 
rugged and desolate fastnesses many new plants, 
and the remains of shell-fish even in the more 
elevated strata, and considered himself by these 
discoveries amply repaid for his fatigues and 
privations, which were many and grievous. He was 
very poorly fed, and had been compelled by the 
exigencies of mountain travel to leave behind him 
most of the few comforts at his command. Boiled 
rice, while it lasted, still formed the staple article 
of his food; and when it was exhausted, the com- 
pulsory change to wheat and barley made him ill. 
Then he suffered much from the cold, which was 
great, One night he camped out at an elevation 
a thousand feet higher than the summit of Mont 
Blanc, and several times he crossed passes eighteen 
thousand feet above the sea. In these circumstances 
the night cold was often intense, and lying on his 
hard bed he was many times almost frozen alive, 
and had to drink a little brandy the first thing in 
the morning to warm himself, To add to his other 
discomforts, the rainy season came on; and to 
escape from the drenching torrents which almost 
drowned him, he marched towards Tibet, havin 
to carry provisions for twelve days for himself a 
the sixty men who now formed his party. He was 
dressed in thick woollen clothes, and wrapped in 
blankets from head to foot, and yet he suffered 
extremely from the cold. ‘This is a strange 
climate,’ he writes ; ‘it snows moderately in winter, 
and there is no thaw for four months ; it scarcely 
ever rains, but blows a violent hurricane every day 
at three o’clock, which lasts far on into the night, 
I often awake long before daylight, frozen through 
imy five blankets.’ Here he lived upon cakes of 
coarse wheat, and mutton hams so hard that it 
was scarcely possible to chew them. At last these 
hardships told even upon his indomitable energy ; 
one evening, after a march of seven hours, he was 
seized with such dreadful internal pains that they 
almost brought on delirium. Fortunately this 
attack went speedily off; and in eight months he 
returned from his Himalayan expedition very thin 
and very brown, but with the appearance of 
perfect health, and rejoicing in the possession of a 
rich collection of plants, minerals, and organi¢ 
remains. 

While on the frontiers of Chinese Tartary he had 
received a kind letter from a countryman of his 
own, M. Allard, a French officer in the service 
of Runjeet Singh. On his return to Delhi he 
found a second letter from M. Allard awaitin 
him, recommending him, if he wished to trave 
in Cashmere, to obtain a letter of introduction 
to Runjeet Singh from the Governor-general, 
This was readily furnished to him by Lord William 
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Bentinck ; and at the end of January 1831, having 
left his Himalayan collections at Delhi, he set out 
on his journey to the Punjab, intending to pro- 
ceed ultimately to Cashmere, ‘I have still the 
same horse,’ he writes, ‘which has carried me from 
Calcutta to the foot of the Himalayas. His 
temper is as bad as ever, but I am grown more 
cunning than he; and since I left Benares he has 
not thrown me once.’ Mounted on this much- 
enduring charger he reached Loodiana, where he 
was met by an escort from Runjeet Singh, and was 
presented with much ceremony with a bag of 
money, as a present from the Rajah. A large 
basket of fruit and a vase of cream were also 

laced beside the door of his tent. He was six 

ays’ journey from Lahore, and every day until 
he arrived there this agreeable ceremonial was 
repeated. When he arrived at Lahore, a charming 
little palace surrounded by groves of orange trees 
and jasmines was assigned to him as a residence. 
Here a splendid dinner was served up to him by 
torch-light, and he was waited upon by servants 
richly dressed in silk, ‘I had courage,’ he writes, 
‘to take as usual only bread, milk, and fruit.’ 
Next day he had an interview with Runjeet Singh, 
who took a violent fancy to him; ‘but his con- 
versation,’ he writes, ‘is to me like a nightmare. 
He is almost the first inquisitive Indian I have 
ever seen, and his curiosity balances the apathy of 
the whole of his nation.’ In the middle of March 
he parted from Runjeet Singh, who bestowed upon 
him a khelat worth five hundred pounds, besides a 
bag of money containing eleven hundred rupees. 
He heard at the same time from the administrators 
of the Jardin des Plantes that his pay was increased 
eighty pounds a year, so that the sun of prosperity 
shone Trightly upon him when he his 
journey to Cashmere. The road, a winding track 
up narrow mountain gorges, was rough in the 
extreme ; and to add to his difficulties, he was 
taken prisoner by a robber chief, Neal Singh, from 
wheun bs only escaped by paying a ransom of five 
hundred rupees. 

His horse, which had carried him so capitally in 
all his former wanderings, now became very lame 
from the loss of its shoes, and he was forced to 
walk, and to wade through torrents of icy water 
more than waist-deep. All this made him so ill 
that he began to spit blood, and in April describes 
himself as in a pitiable condition. This illness he 
checked by sending his men to the neighbouring 
rivers to catch leeches, sixty-five of which he 
applied to his chest; while to cure the weakness 
produced by this loss of blood, he had two shee 
a day killed, and ate as much mutton as he could. 
In the middle of May he arrived in Cashmere, 
and took up his abode in a charming little palace, 
situated in a garden planted with lilacs, rose- 
bushes, and immense plane-trees. His table at 
Cashmere was supplied by the munificence of Run- 
jeet Singh; but he had little relish for the un- 
familiar dainties served up to him, and was seized 
with an intense longing for bread and the light 
wines of his native France. He began indeed to 
suspect that a gradual but steady deterioration in 
his health, of which he first became sensible in 
Cashmere, was caused by the want of a small 
daily quantity of wine. 

During the summer, which was exceptionally 
dry, he made excursions of nineteen or twenty 
days at a time into the mountains, from which he 


returned with a large collection of new plants, 
and what he styles a specimen of a ‘ very re- 
spectable unknown quadruped,’ a new species of 
marmot. On the 19th September of the same 
year he quitted Cashmere, having with him an 
escort of sixty soldiers, and fifty porters to carry 
his new scientific collections. On the road to 
Umritsir he met Gulab Singh, who gave him a 
fine white horse splendidly caparisoned, and a 
khelat with Cashmere shawls. He had also at 
Umritsir another interview with Runjeet Singh, 
who offered him the vice-royalty of Cashmere, 
with an annual revenue of two lacs of rupees 
(twenty thousand pounds) ; but this splendid offer 
he declined, and on the 2lst of October took his 
final farewell of this Indian potentate. Returning 
to Delhi, he had a few days of pleasant intercourse 
with his old friend the Governor-general, followed 
by two months of incessant work in arranging his 
collections, after which he travelled by Ajmeer 
and Aurungabad to Bombay. 

The island of Salsette, which he visited, after 
quitting Bombay, in September 1832, was covered 
with — forests; but in spite of these 
and of a burning sun overhead, he explored it 
from one end to the other, taking long and 
fatiguing marches on foot, and struggling with, 
instead of yielding to, his increasing bodily weak- 
ness, At last, on the 27th of October, he had 
an illness similar in nature to that which had 
attacked him on the confines of Tibet. There 
were the old intolerable fits of pain, which he tried 
in vain to combat with the old remedies. He 
covered himself with leeches, but their only effect 
was to weaken him: he tried the oil of Palma 
Christi ; it was powerless. He grew worse instead 
of better, and at last had himself conveyed to the 
hospital for sick officers at Bombay. Here he 
lay for the whole month of November in great 
pain, but with hope to cheer him ; then his suffer- 
ings became less, but the deadly weakness and 
sleeplessness increased. He knew now that he 
had abscess of the liver, and strove calmly to 
familiarise himself with the idea of approaching 
death. 

A few months before, on completing his thirtieth 
birthday, he had written almost with repining 
regret, ‘the half of life is probably past for me.’ 
And now it was not without a supreme effort that 
he resigned himself to his fate. Life had been 
very dear to him. Steeped as it seemed to others 
in hardship and privation, it was full for him 
of the keen delight of pursuing and achieving, 
and sweet with the zest of frequent triumphs. 
Yet with characteristic self-abnegation he turned 
from the view of his case that peculiarly concerned 
himself, to think of some means of comforting 
his old father and favourite brother Porphyre. 
‘The cruellest pang,’ he writes, ‘ my dear Porphyre, 
for those we love is, that when dying in a far 
distant land, they imagine that in the last hours 
of our existence we are deserted and unnoticed.’ 
He then goes on to beseech them not to think 
of him as dying lonely and untended in a foreign 
land ; but rather to picture him as soothed and 
comforted by the affectionate solicitude of the 
kind English friends, whose names he mentions 
the better to reassure their aching hearts. Long 
before these simple words of consolation had 
sped across the leagues of land and sea which 
divided him from those he loved, he had ceased 
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to exist. He died tranquilly and courageously on 
the 7th December 1832,a martyr to his beloved 
science. 

As a Frenchman of his period, it was inevitable 
that Victor Jacquemont should arrive in India 
imbued with many prejudices against the British ; 
and it is curious and interesting to note how his 
estimate of the British national character gradu- 
ally and steadily rose. In his later letters he 
bears an unvarying testimony to the beneficence 
of the English rule. ‘No other nation in Europe,’ 
he says, ‘ would do so much for the inhabitants of 
a conquered country” And again he speaks of 
what was formerly a very turbulent district of 
Rajpootana, ‘as being in the highest degree sensible 
of the immense benefit conferred upon them by the 
British government.’ What he principally objected 
to in the English were their luxurious habits and 
their costly refinements of comfort, which seemed 
to him to make the material side of life all in all 
to them. It was his fancy even that a special 
Nemesis in the shape of liver disease dogged in 
the land of their exile the steps of these insular 
Sybarites. ‘The English,’ he is never weary of 
repeating, ‘have liver disease. What causes it? 
Four immoderate meals a day.’ Nor was over- 
addiction to the pleasures of the gastronome the 
only shortcoming he alleged against them. ‘Oh, 
how sad it is, he slily insinuates, ‘thus to see a 
whole nation afflicted with hydrophobia. For 
myself, Iam safe ; I drink water and milk, I live 
on rice as much as possible, and thus defy the 
scourge of the English.’ 

A sad commentary on these words is the pre- 
mature death, which occurred in 1832, in the 
hospital for sick officers at Bombay. 


STRANGE RECOVERY OF LOST 
ARTICLES. 


Many anecdotes have been told in our columns 
and elsewhere, of articles that have mysteriously 
disappeared, and that have been unexpectedly 
recovered after a lapse of time. Much interest 
having been manifested in the instances we have 
already placed before our readers, we venture to 
offer a new batch, which have been selected for 
us by a contributor whose good faith we can 
guarantee. She writes as follows: 


We lived in the country, many miles distant 
from the town where father’s aunt resided. She 
was a very old woman, and had some strange 
ideas, one of which was, that no kind of article 
of recent manufacture was—or ever could be—half 
so good as what was made in ‘the good old times’ 
when she was a girl. She loved everything that 
was old—old china, old pictures, &c.; but old lace 
was what she valued most. She had a passion 
for it, especially ‘old point.’ It was amusing to 
see the way she would gaze at it and the tender 
way she handled it ; just as if it had feeling and 
she were afraid of hurting it. Every summer 
Aunt Katharine came to spend a few months with 
us, and we always looked forward with pleasure 
to her visit ; for she was a kind-hearted old lady, 
and dearly loved us children, which was rather 


remarkable, considering that we were not in exist- 
ence in the good old days of her childhood. 

One day Aunt Katharine called me up to her 
room, and opening her jewel-box, took from it 
some pieces of her precious ‘ old point.’ 

‘Katie dear, she said—I was called after her— 
‘I think you are a careful little girl. I am going 
to wash these bits of lace ; and can I trust you to 
take them to the garden to bleach forme? Will 
you watch them all the time, to see that they 
are not blown away or torn by the dogs ?’ 

‘Indeed, Aunt Katharine, I’ll be dreadfully 
careful” I answered. ‘I’ll never take my eyes 
off them till I bring them back to you’ And so 
I fully intended. But alas! my good intentions 
came to naught, as the sequel will shew. 

I took the pieces of lace out to the garden, and 
spread them on the grass to dry, and sat a little 
way off watching them. The sun was very hot; 
so I thought I could watch quite as well if I went 
just a little farther away under the shade of a 
large chestnut tree. How it happened I don’t 
know, but I fell asleep. I was roused by hearing 
the gong sounding for lunch. I jumped up 
quickly, my first thought being the precious lace. 
But where was it? Not where I had left it, 
certainly. It must have got blown behind the 
shrubs, I thought; and I searched everywhere, 
round and round the garden, and in every place 
I could think of; but in vain. The dreadful 
truth was only too apparent—the beautiful lace 
that had been intrusted to my keeping was gone! 
Never can I forget what I endured when I re- 
membered that I had to go and tell Aunt Katharine 
about it. My mother was out, or I would have 
asked her to help me. But it had to be told 
somehow ; so screwing up my courage as well as 
I could, I went up to her room, and standing 
opposite to her, a very picture of despair, said in 
a low sad voice: ‘They’re gone, Aunt Katherine 
—I can’t find them anywhere.’ 

‘Gone, child! What’s gone? Not my bits of 
old point, surely ?” 

‘Yes; Aunt Katharine. While I was watching 
them, I fell asleep ; and when I awoke, they had 
disappeared. I have been for the last hour look- 
ing for them, but to no purpose. It is very 
strange what became of them ; and I’m so sorry 
about it, for I know you'll be vexed with me; 
and indeed I didn’t intend to fall asleep; but I 
could not help it.’ 

I must say Aunt Katharine bore her loss much 
better than I thought. Seeing how much upset 
I was at my carelessness, she tried to comfort me. 
“Tis my own fault, Katie,’ she said, ‘more than 
yours. I ought to have remembered, “ Old heads 
can’t be put on young shoulders,”’ 

No more was said about the matter then; and 
it was nearly forgotten, when about a year after- 
wards, one of the chimneys being found to smoke, 
a sweep was sent for. He found great difficulty 
in getting the brush up to the top, which was 
caused by some jackdaws having built their nests 
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right across it. As the machine was pushed up, 
it dislodged their nests, and down came such a 
collection of rubbish as I never saw before. Quite 
a cart-load of short twigs and bits of sticks ; more 
than a dozen wooden bleaching-pins ; old stock- 
ings and socks; and three or four thimbles, a 
silver one I had missed some months before bein 
one of them, Then came an old night-cap an 
bits of all kinds of old rags, And yes!—in the 
midst of all this dust, soot, &c.—dirty and hardly 
recognisable—were Aunt Katharine’s pieces of 
lace, which these rogues of jackdaws must have 
stolen while I was asleep. At first I was afraid 
that they were totally ruined ; but strange to say, 
they were almost quite uninjured. 


I was standing with a friend one day in a shop 
where she was making some purchases, Amongst 
the change which she received was a half-sovereign ; 
as she was putting it into her purse it fell. We 
both stooped to look for it, but could not find it 
anywhere. There was no chink or crevice in the 
floor that it could have rolled into; so we were 
quite puzzled as to where it could be. We searched 
our pockets, shook our dresses and handkerchiefs ; 
but all our efforts to find it were useless ; so we 
gave it up at last, and returned home, wondering 
what became of it. 

Some months afterwards, as I was going to 
church one Sunday, a sudden shower came on, 
and I hastily opened my umbrella. Hardly had 
I done so, when I heard some one call my name. 
I looked round, and saw a friend close behind. 

‘How fast you are going,’ he said. ‘I called 
you twice before you heard me.’ 

‘I was hastening on out of the rain,’ I answered, 
‘as I had no shawl or cloak; and it was by the 
merest chance I brought my umbrella, the morn- 
ing looked so bright and sunny.’ 

*Tell me, Miss Marsden, he said, ‘do half- 
sovereigns always fall out of it when you open 
it?’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ I replied. ‘ Half- 
sovereigns fall out of what ?’ 

‘Your umbrella, he answered, ‘When you 
opened it now, this one fell from it’ 

‘That is very strange, I said. ‘It certainly is 
not mine, and how it could have come there is 
most unaccountable.’ 

On thinking over the circumstance some time 
afterwards, I remembered I had this same um- 
brella with me the day my friend and I were so 
puzzled about the half-sovereign she dropped in 
the shop. It must have got between the silk and 
the small piece of leather which is put at the top 
inside to prevent the ribs coming through. Why 
it had not fallen out before, I could not tell; but 
most likely it was dislodged from its hiding- 
place by the sudden jerk I gave the umbrella in 
my haste to open it. 


The anecdotes which might be told of long-lost 
rings are so numerous that I will only select a 
few. 

At a friend’s house one evening, a lady present, 
who was a good musician, was requested to sing. 
Before doing so, she took off a very handsome 
diamond ring, saying it was rather large for her, 
and used sometimes to fall off her finger when 
she was playing. She laid it with her gloves on 
the piano near her. She had a beautiful voice, 
and was asked to sing song after song, which she 


did in the most obliging manner. As she rose 
from the piano, she was going to replace her ring, 
but it had disappeared. The gloves were there 
safe enough, under some pieces of music, but no 
sign of the ring. Search was made immediately 
everywhere that it was possible a ring could 
have fallen, to no purpose, Mysteriously it had 
vanished, but where to no one could tell. Two 
years went by without any tidings of the missing 
ring, when one day a strange kind of jingling 
noise was noticed in the piano. A tuner was sent 
for; and on the works being examined to see 
what caused the noise, he found the diamond 
ring, which had somehow got within the wires 
when the position of the piano had been changed 
a short time before. 


I had been made a present of a very beautiful 
half-hoop emerald ring by my uncle, who brought 
it to me from India, | accordingly I valued it 
very much, and always wore it, One day, on my 
return from a morning concert, I missed it. How 
or where I had lost it I did not know. I remem- 
bered perfectly well seeing it on my finger in the 
concert-room, for I had taken off my glove to 
arrange the opera-glass, I looked in all directions 
for it. Thinking I might have dropped it in the 
street, I had bills printed and posted everywhere, 
offering a large reward for its recovery. But as 
weeks and months went by and I heard nothing of 
it, I gave up all hope of ever seeing my favourite 
ring again. It was nearly six years after that, 
noticing the lining of my muff had become 
rather worn, I ripped it off, to measure what 
quantity of silk would be required for relining 
it, when I thought I felt something hard in the 
stuffing. On taking it out, what was my delight 
to see once more my much-valued, long-lost 
emerald ring! Though I did not distinctly 
remember it, I must have had the muff with me 
the day I was at the concert, and my glove being 
off, in some way or other the ring must have 
slipped in rion § a rip in the silk lining. 


A gentleman sitting at an open window, bein 
called out of the room, left on the window-sil 
a small gold pencil, with which he had been 
writing. When he returned in a few minutes no 

ncil was there. This appeared very strange to 

im, for no one had entered the room while he 
was away; so he was completely puzzled as to 
where it had so quickly disappeared. The window 
was at the top of the house, so no one could have 
got to it that way. Next autumn, when the leaves 
were off the trees, a bright object was seen hang- 
ing from the very highest branch of a large 
beech-tree. With some difficulty it was reached, 
and proved to be the missing pencil, which had a 
short piece of black cord fastened to it. As the 
trees about there were known to be a favourite 
resort of magpies, it was thought that one of them 
had snatched the pencil off the window-sill, as 
they are well-known thieves of any shining 
objects ; and most likely the cord had caught in 
the branch and held, before the magpie could 
convey it to his hiding-place. 


Strange and unaccountable as it may appear, it 
is nevertheless a fact that the whereabouts of miss- 
ing articles have often been revealed by dreams. 
The following instances have been told to me 
by persons of undoubted veracity, who could have 
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no possible motive for stating what was not 


true. 
John Callaghan was a well-to-do farmer, residing 
in the County Cork. He was a sober ‘steady 
man, and had never been known to be behind- 
hand in paying his rent. Though his farm was 
not very large, still by good management he was 
able to support his family comfortably out of it. 
There came one summer, however, that the weather 
was so bad that nearly all poor John’s crops 
failed, so that when rent-day came he had no 
money to meet it. There was only one thing to 
be done under the circumstances—he must sell 
some of his stock. He regretted much being 
obliged to do this; but he had no other alterna- 
tive, if he wished to retain his farm, for the agent 
was a very hard man, and would soon turn ‘him 
out if he did not pay punctually. So the next 
fair day, John took two of his best cows and some 
fat pigs to sell at the-fair. He spent all day 
there, trying to get a good price for them, and at 
last he succeeded in doing so. He was very tired 
on his return, and looked so ill that his wife 
remarked it to him. Assuring her that it was 
nothing but over-fatigue, and that he would be 
all right in the morning, he told her that he had 
sold the cattle very well, having got fifty pounds 
for them, which was enough for the halt-year’s 
rent, and something over. He went to bed imme- 
diately after his supper, and soon fell asleep. 
Next morning, however, his wife wondered he did 
not answer her when she spoke to him. At first 
she thought he was in a faint, and sent at once for 
a doctor, who pronounced him dead, It was sup- 
posed that the anxious state of his mind and the 
over-fatigue he had gone through the day before 
had hastened his death, his heart having been 
affected for some time past. 
Poor Mrs Callaghan got such a shock by this 
sad occurrence, that at first she did not think of 
looking for the money her husband said he had 
got at the fair; but as the rent was due, and 
accounts came in for the funeral, she went to the 
—_ where her husband usually kept his money. 
er search was fruitless; no money was there! 
She looked in the pockets of the clothes he had 
worn, and in every press and drawer in his room. 
It was all in vain. The fifty pounds could not 
be found anywhere. Could he have lost it on 
the way home? Or had he been robbed? Perhaps 
so. He certainly said he had got the money; but 
she had not seen it with him. It may have been 
only promised to him by the parties he sold to; 
but that was not likely. The poor woman was 
in asad way, and spent all her time in searching 
for the missing money, and could think of nothing 
else. In afew days the agent was to call for the 
rent ; and if she could not pay, she and her hel 
less little ones would have to leave their dearly 
loved home, and either beg or starve. Such was 
the state of things, when the very night before 
the agent’s expected visit, Mrs Callaghan dreamed 
- that her husband came to her, and told her that 
she would find the fifty pounds pinned to the 
paper behind the looking- las over the chimney- 
“~ in the bedroom. He put it there for safety, 

e said, fearing the house might be robbed, as 
it was known he brought the money with him, 
and he thought it would be safer there than in 
the press. The moment Mrs Callaghan woke she 
went over to the place mentioned by her husband 


in her dream, and to her inexpressible delight, 
found the bank-notes in the exact position he Thad 
described ! 


A young lady had a present of a very valu- 
able watch. One day, however, it suddenly 
stopped; and not wishing to meddle with it 
herself, she took it to a watchmaker to have 
it repaired. In a few days she called for it; but 
it was not done; so she said she would come 
again in a day or two. That night she dreamed 
that the watchmaker’s shop would be burned next 
evening ; so early next morning she asked her 
sister to call for her watch, and not to leave the 
shop without getting it. Her sister said she was 
sure it would not be ready. ‘No matter, she 
said ; ‘get it for me as it is, done or not. Don’t 
come back without it; for the shop will be burned 
this evening; I know it will—I saw it all in a 
dream last night.’ 

Immediately after breakfast, her sister went for 
the watch; but was told it was not yet mended, 
‘ How long will it take to do?’ she asked, 

* About an hour,’ the man answered. 

Very well then,’ she said; ‘I will wait for 

it! 
So she sat down and waited patiently until it 
was repaired, for her sister was in a most excited 
state of mind about it, and would have been 
greatly annoyed if she had returned without it. 

That evening at seven o’clock the house took 
fire, and the flames spread so rapidly that it was 
impossible to save anything ; and had the watch 
been left there, it would have been destroyed with 
other valuable jewellery. 


A young man, a bank clerk, when making up 
his accounts one day, found he was short one 
sovereign. He was puzzled as to what had 
become of it, and feared he must have paid it 
away by mistake. Be this as it may, he had 
to make good the loss, and refund the coin to 
the bank. One night he dreamed that in a 
chink of his desk he saw the sovereign. He 
looked there next day, and found it in the very 
spot where he had seen it in his dream! 


A friend who lived in the country had for some 
time past been missing various things, That there 
was a thief in the house could not be doubted, but 
who it was, it was impossible to find out, Bread, 
meat, butter, bottles of wine, ale, &c. all disap- 
peared in the most unaccountable manner, and 
always in the night. That none of the servants 
left the house at night was an ascertained fact, 
and it was equally certain that no one entered 
from without. How then were the articles con- 
veyed —* And by whom? These were ques- 
tions which puzzled Mrs M——, and caused her a 
good deal of anxiety. At last she dreamed one 
night that she was standing in the garden ; and 
looking towards the house, she saw in the moon- 
light a man’s figure glide up the avenue, and stand 
under the window of one of the servants’ rooms. 
Presently the window was softly opened, and a 
basket well filled with provisions was let down by 
a rope. The person below untied the basket, 
and quickly disappeared amongst the surrounding 
trees, The rope was then drawn up again, and 
the window very gently closed. On awaking next 
morning, Mrs M—— told her husband of her 
strange dream. It made such an impression on 
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her, that at length she persuaded her husband to 
watch in the garden that night. So accordingly 
he and one of his sons stationed themselves in a 
little summer-house in the garden which com- 
manded a view of the window in question. I 
may as well mention that neither of them had 
the least faith in any kind of dreams or visions. 
What then was their astonishment when they 
beheld the very figure described by Mrs M—— 
glide softly up the avenue and stand under the 
window, which was opened and the basket let 
down, all exactly as she had told them! Before, 
however, the man had time to make off, they 
rushed out and seized him, He was brought into 
the house, and the police were sent for. They 
immediately recognised him as a very bail char- 
acter, a returned convict. The wretched woman 
who was his partner in guilt was his mother. 
They were both tried at the next assizes, and 
punished as they deserved, 


A CUMBERLAND LEGEND. 


On a fine evening in the summer of 1766, two 
young women, Maggie Armstrong and Eliza 
Wilson, met at a roadside well not far from 
the village of Distington, about four miles from 
the town of Whitehaven. On the ground beside 
them were the pails, or ‘handles’ as they are 
called, in which they were about to catch the 
fine spring-water as it fell from a wood-conductor 
into the stone trough beneath. Each had on a ging- 
ham ‘ bedgown,’ fastened tightly at the waist, and 
covering the plaited top of a comfortable-looking 
skirt which supplied the place of a frock, A 
threefold calico hat, closely quilted in diagonal 
rows of needlework, covered their heads, on the 
top of which was a round cushion stuffed with 
cotton or wool, whereon to place the ‘handle’ 
when full of water, and which served the twofold 
purpose of easing the head and steadying the 
water. 

‘The celebrated Mr Wesley is in Whitten 
[Whitehaven], Maggie,’ remarked Eliza in an off- 
hand sort of way, ‘and is to speak in the market- 
place to-morrow night. Will you go with me to 
hear him?’ 

(This journey to Whitehaven had nearly proved 
fatal to the enterprising missionary, as the follow- 
ing extract from his journal shews: ‘Tuesday, 
June 24, 1766.—Before eight we reached Dum- 
fries, and after a short halt we pushed on, in hopes 
of reaching Solway Firth before the sea was come 
in. Designing to call at an inn by the Firth side, 
we inquired the way, and were directed to leave 
the main road and go straight to the house, which 
we saw before us, In ten minutes Duncan Wright 
was embogged ; however, the horse plunged on, 
and got through. I was inclined to turn back ; 
but Duncan telling me I needed only go a little to 
the left, I did so, and sunk at once to my horse's 
shoulders. He sprung up twice, and twice sunk 
again, each time deeper than before, At the third 
plunge he threw me on one side, and we both 
made shift to scramble out. I was covered with 
soft sand from my feet to the crown of my head, 


but not hurt at all, Next day I rode on to White- 
haven, where I spent the rest of the week.’] 

‘I will accompany you to Whitten, Eliza, 
promptly replied Maggie. ‘I’ve often felt a 
wish to see the famed man; so, all being well, 
I'll get ready and go with you.’ 

‘Will you ask Richard to come, Maggie?’ put 
in Eliza with characteristic zeal, as they both 
lifted the pails on to their heads, 

‘I judge he will follow when he finds that I’m 
gone,’ quietly responded Maggie. 

It need scarcely be observed that the young 
man referred to was one who had for some time 

st paid certain attentions to Maggie, or that 

liza Wilson was an ardent Methodist. 

Saturday night came, and among the many 
who were gathered around the enthusiastic little 
— were the two young women we have 

rought before the reader. They came with senti- 
ments as divergent as possible in respect to the 

reacher and his preaching. They returned one 
in mind and heart. The result of this change in 
Maggie was that she was cold to Richard Brunskill 
on the way home, and unsympathetic. From 
that hour Richard was no more to her than any 
other youth. The first time he went to her home 
after that night he was told his fate in a mild but 
firm manner; a decision which he received with 
— but complacent feelings, 

p to this time Brunskill had been a compara- 
tively steady man, only now and then indulging 
freely in drink; but after his loss of Maggie, he 
was often the worse for liquor, and rushed to 
every cock-fight and other brutal sport to which 
he could find access. Maggie Armstrong developed 
into a most ardent Methodist, so that what with 
the gravity of her deportment and her subdued 
conversation, her old friends scarce knew her. 
Eliza Wilson was her constant companion, nor 
did any one rival her in Maggie’s affections for 
some time. But summer had not long given 
place to winter before a change took place. A 
young man named Thomas Musgrove, who had 
recently begun to use his gifts as an occasional 
preacher among the Wesleyans, arrested Maggie’s 
attention. He was a builder in a fair way of 
business on his own account; and as Miss Arm- 
strong considerable personal charms, her 
secret preferences for him were soon drawn out 
by his avowed attachment to her; and before 
long it was well known by all the brotherhood and 
others that these two young folks were likely ere 
long to become man and wife. 

Matters were in this condition when midsummer 
came round. It was again the ‘leafy month of 
June,’ when once more the famed apostle of 
Methodism paid his annual visit to Whitehaven 
and every Methodist in Distington was overjoyed 
at the som sy of hearing his welcome voice on 
the following Saturday night in the market- 
place. yong «: those who walked from Disting- 
ton to hear him were Thomas Musgrove and 
Margaret Armstrong. A small dog belonging to 
the former accompanied them. The service did 
not last much over an hour, as Mr Wesley wished 
to meet his country officials, that he might aid 
them by his counsels. As Musgrove was one 
whose presence was required at this gathering, 
and as it was not certain how long he would be 
detained thereat, he desired Maggie to go home 
with the others, observing that he would not 
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fail to give her a call on his return and spend an 
hour or so with her. The dog Viper might go 
back with her, he said, as it would be awkward 
to find him a suitable place to remain in while 
he was at the meeting. So bidding the company 
good-night, he went on his way. Poor fellow! 
Little did he anticipate the fate that was in store 
for him. He had not gone far before, on looking 
behind him, he saw —— at his heels, looking 
shy, for he knew that he had disobeyed orders. 
Nothing remained, however, but to take the dog 
with him, and make the best arrangements he 
could for its safe keeping. 

The company from which he had parted went 
on their way, and as they left Whitehaven they 
met Richard Brunskill coming into it, the worse 
as usual for liquor. He saw his old lover in the 
group which he had stopped to survey. But 
the people passed on, and Richard was soon 
left far behind. This was the last they saw 
of him that night. On went the merry party, 
singing hymns as they went, some dropping off 
at Parton, others at Moresby and Sunny Brow, 
and the residue reached Distington full of satisfac- 
tion and pleasure. It was just nine o’clock when 
Maggie Armstrong entered her house. Musgrove 
was expected back in about an hour, 

When ten o’clock arrived, Maggie began to listen 
for his footfall. But it came not. She grew anxious ; 
and as the finger of the clock rose towards eleven, 
she went to the front door and looked down the 
road. It was a fine, warm, clear night. Now a 
horseman passed by, then a conveyance rattled 

t; at intervals a pedestrian went slowly on, 

er hopes that it might be Thomas giving way 
with his departure. ‘What can have kept him 
until now?’ she said aloud, her uneasiness over- 
coming her maiden diffidence. It was now fast 
approaching midnight; still Thomas Musgrove 
made not his appearance. She sat down before 
the kitchen fire, vainly striving to think pleasant 
thoughts; so again rising, with a sigh, she 
went once more to the door and looked down 
the road. A long time sed, but never a 
footfall. Concluding that Thomas had been de- 
tained against his will, she was about to re-enter 
the house and go to bed, when Viper made his 
appearance, whining dismally. Surprised at this, 
she spoke kindly to the poor beast, and asked him 
where his master was. The dog looked up in her 
face with a scared uneasy expression; and in 
gazing into his face she saw that he held some- 
thing in his mouth, ‘What have you got there, 
Viper?’ she asked, holding out her hand for the 
article which the ronan creature laid in her palm, 
It was a piece of blue cloth with a brass button 
attached. She looked at it, wondering where: the 
dog had got it and what it signified. Ata glance 
she saw that it did not belong to any garment 
that her betrothed had on that night, and so far 
she was at ease. But on watching Viper, she saw 
that he became more disturbed and anxious, for 
he ran about the house and to the door, lookin 
earnestly at her the while, as though he a 
her to go with him somewhere, 

Excited and perplexed, she awoke her father, 
and told him the circumstances, The old man 

and came down-stairs, A consultation 
was held, which resulted in a resolve to await 
the arrival of daylight ere they took action. 
Day would dawn, they knew, soon after two 


o'clock, when, if Thomas did not arrive, they 
would get assistance and search for him, being 
now certain that some evil had overtaken him, 
Thus resolving, the pair sat down by the fire 
and to beguile the time the old man lit his 
pipe. At last, when day broke, Armstrong 
aroused a neighbour, and telling him what he 
knew and feared, the pair set off on the road to 
Whitehaven, preceded by Viper. They had not 
one above a mile before the dog, leaving the 

igh-road, made for an unused stone-quarry a 
little off the highway, and standing on an emi- 
nence which flanked the quarry, set up a loud and 
dismal howl, The two men followed Viper into 
the quarry, which they entered by the cart-road 
which wound around the base of the hillock on 
which the dog stood, On entering the road, their 
eyes fell on a partly dried-up pool of blood; and 
as from thence to the quarry they saw patches of 
the same ominous fluid, their worst suspicions 
received strength, 

‘Something is not right here,’ said Armstrong, 
as he gazed at the blood. 

‘You may reckon on foul-play,’ responded his 
companion, as he watched the dog, which was 
creeping down the mound into the quarry. 

The men had scarcely turned the corner of the 
hillock before they saw the object of their search 
stiff, cold, and covered with blood, his clothes nearly 
torn from his body. It was evident that poor 
young Musgrove had been murdered. He had 
been attacked from behind by some one who had 
used a heavy blunt implement, by a blow from 
which he had been knocked down, and then 
dragged into the quarry, and despatched; the 
poor dog having doubtless been a helpless witness 
of the tragedy. 

When the sad intelligence reached Margaret, she 
felt what words cannot describe. Days and nights 
of agony, which sleep often refused to alleviate, 
were her lot ; and many came to comfort her in 
vain. Eliza Wilson was the one whose company 
and words gave her the most comfort. 

The murder of Thomas Musgrove produced a 
deep and wide-spread sensation. Many persons 
were suspected of having committed the deed, 
among whom was Richard Brunskill. But as the 
murdered man had not been seen in his company 
on that fatal Saturday night—as indeed Brunskill 
proved that he had left the town alone—and 
others testified that Musgrove did not leave the 
town until long afterwards, Richard was allowed to 
remain at large; and the crime was laid at the 
door of ‘some person or persons unknown,’ and 
left to take rank with undiscovered homicides, 

Time is the test alleviator of grief. No 
matter how terrible the event, or how poignant 
the accruing agony, we gradually rise into our 
normal omen, and can review the trials of 
the past with a measure of composure. What a 
merciful arrangement of Providence is this! In 
less than a year Maggie Armstrong had regained 
nent of her former cheerfulness, and was able to 

ischarge her domestic duties with ease. Still her 
loss, and the way in which it had been brought 
about, never left her thoughts for long ; nor could 
she help laying the crime in her secret thoughts 
to the charge of Brunskill. And here it may be 
mentioned that soon after the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury had been given, he left Distington, 
and went to live a few miles from Whitehaven, in 
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an opposite direction, He now drank hard ; but 
it was not often that he took part in — sports, 
for he was disliked by his fellow-workmen ; seeing 
which, he kept aloof, solacing himself with dissipa- 
tion, and spending much of his spare time in bed, 

It will be remembered that when the dog Viper 
entered Armstrong’s house on the night of the 
murder he had a piece of blue cloth, with a brass 
button attached, in his mouth, and which he laid 
in Maggie’s hand. This the girl put into her purse, 
more with the view of knowing where to find it, 
if wanted, than for any other assignable reason. 
But many a time afterwards, when she had occa- 
sion to open her purse, and the piece of cloth 
met her eyes, she imagined that it must have been 
a piece of the coat of the murderer, dragged off 
by the dog when its owner was in a stooping 

sture; and each time this thought arose in 

er mind, she put the rag back into her purse, 
believing that even yet it might aid in the solu- 
tion of the mystery which hung over poor Mus- 
eg fate. Nor was she misguided in her 
ief. 

Twelve months had passed, when business drew 
her and her father to the town of Whitehaven, 
As usual it was on a Saturday night, the pay- 
time of colliers and others. At the ett of 
which we write, the small stream called Poe-beck, 
which runs through the market-place on its way 
from St Bee’s Vale to the harbour, was uncovered ; 
and here and there a bridge, consisting of a plank 
or two, was laid across it for the convenience of 
foot-passengers, Maggie and her father, with 
Viper at their heels, had occasion to cross one 
of these bridges, As they did so, whom should 
they confront, as they reached the other side, but 
Richard Brunskill, who was about to step on the 
planks! The eyes of Miss Armstrong and his 
met in one stern and earnest gaze; but while 
they were awaiting the making up of their 
minds as to what course each should take, their 
attention was arrested by something that was going 
on at their feet. Viper, growling with all his 
might, his eyes ready to leap from their sockets, 
= the hair on his back standing up like the teeth 
of a comb, was pulling at Brunskill’s trousers’ leg, 
evidently for the purpose of arresting his progress, 
In a moment Maggie's convictions were confirmed 
that the slayer of her intended husband stood 
before her. She remembered the piece of cloth in 
her pocket. Looking at his coat, she saw that it 
was blue in colour; and the buttons in front, 
made of brass, were the same in size and pattern 
as the one on the rag in her pocket. Stepping 
behind him, and looking at the waist of his coat, 
she saw that a piece of cloth had been torn out, 
and another piece awkwardly inserted in its place, 
and bearing a button not like the others. Not a 
shade of doubt now lingered in her mind; the 
proof which she had in her purse, with the action 
of the dog, convinced her that the murderer of 
Thomas Musgrove stood before her. So, seizing 
him by the collar of his coat, and looking him 
steadily in the face, she exclaimed in a loud 
voice: ‘Richard Brunskill, you are the murderer 
of Thomas Musgrove! See, the dog accuses you ; 
and this piece of cloth rises up as a witness against 

ou!’ Saying which, she took the rag from its 
eeping-place, and held it up to his gaze. 

Brunskill shook like an aspen-leaf. His face 
became ashen pale; and falling backwards into 


the arms of one of the many who had by this 
time gathered together, he said: ‘God won't let 
me escape! Iam guilty of the death of Thomas 
Musgrove! I am willing to die!’ 

A constable, attracted by what was going on in 
the neighbourhood, drew near just as the wretched 
man had uttered these words, and took him into 
——. On the Tuesday following he was 
taken before the magistrates. He had no defence 
to make when the facts already narrated were 
brought before them, and was committed to 
Carlisle jail to await his trial. Acting on the 
advice of his lawyer and friends, he pleaded ‘Not 
guilty’ to the charge when placed in the dock; 
but the jury were constrained by the facts brought 
before them to convict him, and in due time he 
was sent to the gallows. Another instance among 
many before and since this one, that ‘ murder will 
out. 

Brunskill made a full confession of his crime 
before his execution. He said that when he got to 
know that Musgrove had gained the place that he 
once believed he had in Margaret Armstrong’s 
affections, and seeing no chance of supplanting 
him, a deep-rooted hatred was begotten within 
him, But he never felt tempted to take his life 
until the night of the murder. Then, when he 
saw that he was not in the company of those who 
were returning to Distington, he concluded that 
he had stayed behind and would return alone. 
Then it was that the murderous thonght arose, 
So, entering a public-house in Tangier Street, he 
drank a glass or two of rum, and bought a small 
bottle thereof wherewith to fortify his courage on 
the road. He then set off to Distington. As he 
went along, he resolved that the deed should be 
effected in the old quarry. On reaching it, he hid 
behind the stone-stoop of the gateway that led 
thereto, and in a while he heard the footfall of 
his unsuspecting victim. Taking a deep drink of 
rum, and grasping the hedge-stake with which 
he had armed himself, as soon as the young 
fellow reached the spot where he was hid he 
sprang up and killed him by a blow on the back 
of the head, after which he dragged him into the 
quarry. The dog, he said, was almost wild with 
rage ; but he was not aware until afterwards that 
a piece of his coat had been torn away by the 
animal, nor did he ever suspect that it had been 
— and treasured up to be a witness against 

im, 

Such is the story of a long-forgotten event, 
which the writer used to hear an aged relative 
relate years and years ago—an event which, com- 
mitted within a couple of miles of where her 
mother lived at the time, was long the subject of 
conversation. 


LOOK TO YOUR EATING. 


A xapy of our acquaintance had lately occasion to 
visit the shop of a person who deals in hams, 
cheeses, and other edibles. Looking round the 
large stock of goods for sale, she made the remark 
to the shopkeeper: ‘You must surely often incur 
heavy losses by articles getting stale and out of 
condition for food” ‘Not at all,’ he replied. ‘We 
at times lose a trifle by things getting wrong on 
our hands; but it is not worth speaking of; for 
whenever hams and other articles get very bad, 
we dispose of them to small dealers who readily 
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find purchasers, on Saturday nights, in poor people 
who are looking about for bargains.’ This reminds 
us of the beneficent saying, ‘Whatever is totally 
uneatable, you may give to the poor folk.’ Others 
than absolutely poor folk are apt to be dosed by, 
or to dose themselves with articles because they 
are cheap, or more correctly speaking, low in price, 
and nearly if not altogether worthless. A ham, 
or a piece of pork, cannot be called cheap at any 
price if it be half rotten or any way tainted. 

The advice, ‘ Look to your Eating,’ “_ par- 
ticularly to persons who are continually looking 
out for bargains, and are disposed to run the 
risk of poisoning themselves by what should be 
buried out of sight. This remark is suggested 
by an article which recently appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph (January 14). Reference is there 
made to an incomprehensible illness that broke 
out in the reformatory training-ship Cornwall, 
lying in the Thames, off Purfleet. Several 
of the boys died, and were buried. To clear 
up the mystery, the body of one of them was 
exhumed; and the examination revealed that 
death had been caused by trichiniasis, a disease 
which arises from eating putrid pork. ‘The meat 
was bought, it seems, as cheap “ American pork,” 
and as this description of food is growing in 
popular favour, it may be as well to warn people 
that they should be careful in making purchases 
of it. Not that the taint is confined to pork, or 
even American pork. It may lurk in all kinds 
of animal food. The “germs”’of the disease—in 
this case excessively minute, but still, under a 
lens, clearly visible bodies—which are thrown off 
by the sufferers, may find their way into drinking- 
water, and convey the malady to man himself as 
well as to other animals. When it is clearly 
understood how the plague originates, it is easy 
to take simple precautions against its diffusion, 
and therefore it is fortunate that as to the 
origin of it there is no doubt whatever. It is 
now some five-and-forty years since a junior 
medical student in one of the London hospitals, 
struck by the existence of strange little yellowish 
and grayish-white specks on some muscular 
tissue he was studying, thought of examining 
them under a microscope. Robert Brown, the 
eminent botanist, was then among the few scien- 
tific men in London who had a good micro- 
scope, or indeed any skill in microscopy; and 
to him, as one notoriously fond of helping 
aspiring youth, the lad appealed for advice as to 
the curiosity he had lit upon. The veteran natu- 
ralist very kindly set the student on the right 
road of research; and the result was that they 
discovered the mysterious specks to be tiny, trans- 

nt capsules or cases, inside each one of which 
ay comfortably coiled up a delicate little worm, 
not nearly so thick as the thinnest thread of 
shining gossamer. From the Greek word for a 
hair—thrix—the creature received the generic 
name “trichina.” From its being rolled up like 
a coiled spring, it was specifically distinguished 
as the “spiral trichina,” or “trichina spiralis.” 
Professor Owen some time afterwards confirmed 
this discovery of the young medical student 
and his distinguished patron; but for all natu- 
ralists the real mystery then was: How did 
the parasite find its way into the very midst 
of muscular tissue in the human subject?’ 
It has been at length ascertained that the larve 


of the creature find their way from the stomach 
to the exterior muscles, where they are developed 
in millions, and give rise to the disease which 
proved fatal to the boys in the training-ship. 

Though, on a former occasion, we took notice 
of this disease, the circumstances now mentioned 
will excuse our return to the subject. We would 
earnestly caution people to look to the nature of 
all pork and other kinds of meat offered at a low 
price for their consumption, particularly cured 
meat sold in barrels and which has been kept 
some time. For the sale of diseased meat of 
every description, magistrates ought to inflict all 
proper legal punishment without mercy. 


HOMEWARD. 


From the plane-tree’s windless leaves 
Breathes the wood-dove’s amorous moan ; 
Round about the cottage eaves 
Hangs the rosebush, over-blown. 
Meadows dip to where the stream, 
Murmuring of the far, blue sea, 
Moves, as in a flower-sweet dream, 
By the home that waits for me. 


And I know one heart beats high 
With this joy that gladdens mine, 
Underneath that northern sky, 
Waiting in her trust divine. 
Singing in the sun, sits she, 
And her eyes are blue and blithe, 
And the maid-child on her knes 
Laughs to hear the sweeping scythe. 


Seems it, even now, I feel 
The hay-sweet scent of English air, 
And the slumberous, old mill-wheel 
Murmuring ‘ peace and plenty’ there. 
Blow, blow northward, eager gale, 
Though thou rouse the billowing sea ; 
Whisper in the bending sail, 
Of the love that waits for me. 


By Egyptian sand and palm, 

By the pillared fanes of Greece ; 
High amid this cloudless calm, 

Sleeping in their dreamless peace, 
Drifting, I am longing sore 

For the last glad league of sea, 
For the roses by the door, 

And the welcome kept for me. 

D. J. 
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